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An 
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Publishing 


Thre 
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We offer yet another journal to 
our colleagues in education, in 
philosophy, and in the growing 
discipline that stands in between. 
While the hazards of publishing 
are sobering, the needs and pros- 
pects for the kind of journal we 
have in mind press us into this 
venture. 


The major justification for STUD- 
IES IN PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCA- 
TION rests in our belief that the 
philosophic problems and_ issues 
of education are of sufficient im- 
portance to warrent a publication 
exclusively devoted to technical 
philosophic inquiries that are car- 
ried out in depth. To accomplish 
this we propose to make STUDIES 
a place where the primary mate- 
rials are sustained analyses, some- 
what longer than most journal 
articles. 


We are also convinced that 
philosophic disputation is not sole- 
ly due to the ornery nature of 
the philosophic mind. Controversy 
seems to provoke and _ sustain 
growth in philosophic thought. Ac- 
cordingly STUDIES will be planned 
so that debates and exchanges are 
a continuing and basic feature of 
the journal. For example, our 
authors will often be confronted 
by critics and asked to reply. On 
some themes we anticipate the 
give and take will carry over into 
a number of issues. 


Until such time as the members 
of the Editorial Board adjudicate 
their conflicting truths, STUDIES 
will be without an official philo- 
sophic position. 
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THE COMMUNITY 
CRITERION IN 
JUDGMENTAL PRACTICE 


R. B. RAUP 


Preface 


Those interested in examining the following essay will 
probably fare better in the reading if they are apprised in advance 
of a few deliberately planned limitations of its coverage. First, 
there is no general bibliography. This does not mean any absence 
of felt obligation to many writers and consultants. But for present 
purposes, I should like rather to name a few of those to whom I 
am especially indebted, With three co-authors I worked closely 
for a period of five years to produce the book, The Improvement 
of Practical Intelligence.1 Both in that period and in the decade 
since then I have kept in touch with these men and on a few 
occasions have conferred with them on aspects of that book, some 
of which are closely related with the present paper. So it is 
impossible for me to disengage my present views from the influence 
of these years of acquaintance and conference. I do not know how 
much of what I have stated here is in accord with their present 
views. I shall be happy if they agree and approve, and I shall 
consider them my most respected critics wherein they may dis- 
agree. Practically in the same way, I wish to include Dr, William 
Stanley, author of the book Education and Social Integration. A 
reading of his book will show how closely and significantly he 
examined the argument of our book and added to both its meaning 
and its clarification. Other influences and contributions have come 
from at least ten doctoral students who wrote their thesis in the 
same problem areas the last decade of my teaching. They all taught 
me more than they leaned from me. 

A second important limitation in the present paper is indi- 
cated in its third paragraph. I have made this an occasion to 
concentrate upon the general nature and role of community within 
thinking and judgment. In pursuing this I have held back from 
dealing with two or three closely related aspects of the thinking 
process which sensitive readers may miss, For example, I have not 
given emphasis to the individual as thinker, except to point out 
that he is unavoidably involved in community persuasion; and I 


lr, B. Raup, G. E. Axtelle, K. D. Benne, and B. O. Smith, THE DISCIPLINE OF 
PRACTICAL INTELLIGENCE (New York: Harper, 1950) 
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have not sought to analyze particular judgmental acts, except 
again to indicate their involvement in the dynamics of community 

of persuasion. In both of these cases an ample treatment would 
require far more space than is available, So I have allowed myself 

to be influenced by what I believe to be a serious lack of clarity 

in the conception of community persuasion, and a persistent dis- 
regard of its role in thought, and have accordingly chosen to let 5 
it for once claim the center of the stage. The absence of the other 
emphases is thus a deliberate strategy. 


Again, I have not dealt directly with cleavage and conflict 
within the human community nor elaborated their involvement 
with the community of persuasion as it operates in thought. As 
in the matters of individual thinking and of particular cases of 
normative judgment, I consider the matter of conflict also genuine 
aspect of the whole problem, one calling for special emphasis in 
study; but here also I have chosen in the present paper to con- 
centrate upon the foundational place of community persuasion, 
hoping thereby to elicit more general recognition of its operation 
within the whole of thought. I believe this is essential to an 
adequate treatment of conflict and is, indeed, our best resource 
for understanding and dealing with the latter. 


For some able treatments of social differences, tensions, 
cleavages and conflicts and the possibilities of normative method 
in dealing with them, the reader should turn to the work of William 
O. Stanley? and Kenneth D. Benne.3 


If my paper adds anything to what these authors have done 
in this connection (and I think it does) it should be by way of 
loosening some knots in theory which I know have kept readers 
from entering with methodological confidence upon undertakings 
implicit in our proposals regarding normative intelligence. These 
authors and other readers will help me to judge whether or in 
what degree I may have succeeded. 


2William O. Stanley, EDUCATION AND SOCIAL INTEGRATION ( New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953) Ch. 8-12. 

3Kenneth D. Benne, A CONCEPTION OF AUTHORITY (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943) 

Kenneth D. Benne, “The Re-Education of Adults in Their Human Relationships,”’ 
ADULT EDUCATION, VIII, No. 3 (Spring 1958), pp. 153-161. 

Kenneth D. Benne, “Ideas and Communities’ — accepted for publication in 
an Italian journal — COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. 

Kenneth D. Benne, “Comments on Training Groups,” WHAT IS A TRAINING 
GROUP?, Research Reports and Technical Notes, No. 21 (Boston: Human Relations 
Center, Boston University, 1958) 
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Introduction 


The subject of the present paper was introduced in the 
nineteen forties in a study developed by four persons, including 
the present writer. When the chapters of that study were drawn 
into final publishable form, one of our crucial proposals was still 

6 _ in need of a kind of clarification for which space and time were 
not then available. We had realized that before viable principles 
of method could be established and stated, it would be necessary 
to have a way or ways of noting and stating what constituted 
adequacy in judgments of practice. How can we tell that a judg- 
ment of practice is better than it might have been? Our answer 
was the statement of a general criterion; namely that a judgment 
is adequate in the degree that it meets with a free community of 
persuasion of its adequacy. Although we were at some pains to 
say what we did and what we did not mean by this statement 
and did spell out some of its implications for method, we did 
not do enough of this to satisfy either ourselves or many of our 
readers. Not that readers so much rejected the idea but rather 
that they found it difficult to go on from the statement to locate 
and profit by its operative meanings in the promotion of intelli- 
gence. 

In the years since the book came out, I have found through 
further study* that this criterion may be considerably more 
significant than was at first realized. The community of persuasion. 
is so significantly pervasive of the purpose and process of jujdg- 
mental effort that I have come to believe that rather than leave 
it to be taken entirely for granted as students of thinking have 
done, we should pursue vigorously its denotation and analysis. 
My purpose in the present paper is to set forth as clearly as 
possible some of the chief conclusions from this further study. 
While these have become for me matters of considerable con- 
viction, | am nevertheless alert to possible inaccuracies in my 
denotation and anaylsis of the community of persuasion and in 
my inferences regarding what it suggests by way of method in 
the judgmental process. Accordingly I welcome this opportunity 
to expose my thought to critical examination by other minds. 

Again, by way of introduction, my chief concern has been 
to find any possible general guides for us in our endless involve- 


4The present study represents the author's view only and does not pretend 
to speak for the other original authors of the book cited above, except only such 
parts of the present view as were included in the original work. 
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ment in making choices and decisions, that is, in making judg- 
ments of practice. The concept “community of persuasion” has 
many ramifications and some of these are tempting paths to 
pursue. For present purposes, however, I shall attend principally 

to the theme question: Is the community of persuasion a phe- 
nomenon sufficiently denotable, describable, and analyzable to 
allow for tracing its dynamic relationships with other denotable 7 
aspects of the thought process? Are any such _ relationships 
generalizable as dependable principles of method? 


T 

Community persuasion 

inherent in thinking 

For individual persons to be both unique and _ integrally 
possessed of the socially common constitutes a fundamental given 
in human nature. Without these there is no human status at all, 
and being human is both of these. Biologically, psychologically, 
affectively, the infant child is forthwith absorbed into the ways 
and the feelings, the mores and customs of those inevitably about 
him. His very uniqueness and individuality are developments in 
and of this medium. To become an individal personality is basically 
to evolve his own unique casting of the texture of the involvement, 
common and mutual, in which he moves and grows as human. 
This sense of being, and having his being, in community with those 
about him begins to become a part of him in earliest infancy or 
before, and he never extracts himself from it, for humanly he is of 
it and it is of him, unique though he always is. 

This community character already has strong momentum 
when the symbols of thinking and their employment have their 
first functioning in the child’s experience. Indeed, a symbol has 
its orgin as a facility in persons coming to have things in com- 
munty, so it is not strictly correct to say one thinks then com- 
municates his thoughts to others, It is more fitting to say that 
one strives, at first implicitly, to give his tentative unique form to 
aspects of the common sense and then to bring this form into 
whatever fuller realization it may come to have when exposed 
to the sharers of the common. The common denominator of 
thinking is thus always this community persuasion. Individual, 
particular formulations and expressions are numerators. At times 
the assertion of community in such expressions is greater, at other 
times less. But the particular expression is always, directly or in- 
directly, a venture of this kind. Whatever else thinking may be 
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seen to be, it never escapes this community condition of its origin 
and operations, 

In a proper sense, thinking is the reconstructive center in 
the movement of the dynamic human community. Our accustomed 
terminology makes difficult a satisfactory statement of this. 
There is a sense in which we may correctly say that the 

8 community thinks. But the identification of the individual thus 
with the community is so largely absent from our usual terms and 
their prevalent meanings that people fear that one is conceiving 
the community falsely as a separate entity and overlooking the 
“fact,” as they say, that after all only individuals think. The real 
case is that the individual never thinks except as an expression, 
however uniquely shaped, of aspects of community; and a com- 
munity could be nothing at all save as it is an active common 
denominator of the holdings and expressions of its members. We 
have no generally adequate way of saying so, but yet it must be 
said, that the community in and through its individual members 
is projecting itself, forming and _ re-forming, thoughtfully; 
tending powerfully to create persons and decisions in its own 
image, while persons shaping up their own experimental designs 
for which they desire common support try to reshape the common 
to include themselves thus with their cherished differences. I do 
not claim adequately to fathom this integral relationship of the 
community and its individual members. But one does see and 
know enough to realize that thinking gets a most essential part 
of its character within this relationship, and to propose with 
confidence that an adequate understanding and discipline of 
thinking must bring this community phenomenon much more 
actively into our awareness and into our conceptions of method 


than has been our custom, 

An indicated step toward increasing the awareness of this 
phenomenon is to examine it as it occurs implicitly within more 
usually observed phenomena in thinking, and find thus suggestions 
regarding what its role is. The phenomenon is not just thought of; 
it is an active condition in thinking and we need ways, better than 
we now have, of getting it effectively articulated in our study of 
thinking. Just the recognition and the statement that this is the 
case should itself be a major step in the search for dependable and 
manageable relationships in thinking and judging. We will examine 
it in some familiar connections. 
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Community persuasion as implicit 
in scientific method 


One of the most usually observed phenomena in which there 
is implicit appeal to and reliance upon community persuasion is 
what is done in scientific efforts to reach and establish “warranted” 
findings. One writer puts the matter this way: 9 

The achievements of science are the products of a cooperative social 
enterprise, which has refined and extended skills encountered in the meanest 
employments of the human intellect. The principles of human reason, far 
from respresenting the immutable traits of all possible being, are socially 
cultivated standards of competent intellectual workmanship. The life of 
reason as embodied in the community of scientific effort is thus a pattern of 
life that generates an autonomous yet controlling ideal. That ideal requires 
disciplined dedication without servitude to any ultimate authoriy, imposes 
responsibility for performance upon individual judgment, but demands 
responsiveness to the criticism of others, and calls for adherence to a tradition 
of workmanship without commitment to any system of dogma. To many 
commentators, the ideals realized in the enterprise of science are the ideals 
which are indispensable to the succesful operation of any society of freemen. 
Many thinkers, indeed, like John Dewey in America, have based their hopes 
for the future of mankind upon the extension of the habits of scientific 
intelligence to every stratum of communal life and to ever form of social 
organization.5 

If my observation is correct, the implicit phenomenon of 
dynamic comunity, if and when expressly denoted as such, should 
render still more adequate and effective such a statement as this 
by Nagel. The italics (not in the original) point to the core of 
the implication. “The community of scientific effort” is thus noted 
in the quotation, and in other pages of the book. This is seen as 
“a pattern of life that generates an autonomous but controlling 
ideal;” “cultivated standards of competent intellectual workman- 
ship;” “disciplined dedication without servitude to any ultimate 
authority;” responsible individual judgment and responsiveness to 
others; “a cooperative social enterprise.” The assumption of the 
author is surely that these things are all held in common; that the 
scientist becomes a bona fide member of the scientific community 
as he comes to have and to hold, in common with the other 
members, these ideals as his ideals, these ways as his own ways, 
this dedication as his own commitment, a commitment disciplined, 
expected and demanded of himself and of the other members, 


5Ernest Nagel, SOVEREIGN REASON (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1954), 
p. 306. - 
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with the others expecting and demanding it of him. Note the 
“cultivated standards of intelectual workmanship”; these are as- 
sumed to be ideal generalizations commonly held and pursued 
as such, including the ways in which findings are made and 
established. They are established in freedom, settled yet open, 
dictated by no ultimate authority, yet they represent a profound 
acceptance and respect for freely established common ways of 
finding and validating. All of these facets of scientific community 
suggest certain effects that the communizing has within them. 
Nagel uses the expression, for instance, “a pattern of life that 
generates an autonomous but controlling ideal.” As Nagel states 
these facts, their community character is not expressly emphasized. 
It is, however, implicit. 


IV 
On making explicit the place of 
community in judgment 


Could it be that the community character of what we do in 
thinking must always thus be just left to be implicit? — that it 
functions best this way? that it eludes articulation within the 
thinking process as this is conceivable? that it therefore is un- 
manageable reflectively toward the directing of thinking? 


Why should we not say, on the contrary, that only as such 
functions are carefully symbolized can we capitalize their power 
to generate, to control, to discipline, to elict dedication, to validate 
findings, and to embody freedom in individual thought and 
expresson? May we not rightly say that individual self-discipline 
is integrally within this communized medium; that the community 
does itself constitute within individuals an authority and a di- 
rective, controlling power which is far more than they separately, 
or even in deliberate association, could experience? In other words 
there does seem to be a community dimension in the coming 
together and working together of persons, as when scientistis, 
for example, come together and work together; and this community 
dimension may, I propose, be denoted and analyzed and 
symbolized for articulation in reflective controls. It includes the 
agreement of its members, but is more inclusive than any possible 
stated agreements. It becomes a sought-for, cherished, powerful 
and empowering condition. It is more compelling than the voice 
of any one member. It is more potent in the group than even 
unanimous votes on successive particular issues, 
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I know that this relationship has eluded our powers fully to 
analyze, but it is none the less there. And, from this point of view, 
there is no more justification for excluding the community de- 
mension and its functions as such from reflective denotation than 
for excluding functions of the individual member as such, The 
two are always operative in thinking; they are equally elusive to 
analytic grasp; they are interdependent. To neglect one of them 11 
is to warp the whole. But, most important of all for present 
purposes, to overlook the community dimension, as we have 
prevailingly done, is to deprive us of perhaps our most valuable 
single source of improvement in the methods of thought. 

I first became impressed with this resource when with my 
co-authors, I was trying to find out how normative judgments are 
established, validated, warranted, or generally rendered convincing 
and dependable. In all of the observations possible to me in this 
connection there is a pervasive, although implicit and very seldom 
mentioned, recourse to concert with those concerned in judgments 
made. Even in cases where minds reach into the supernatural for 
confirmation, the felt need for having others see and believe the 
same way rises often to frantic pitch, Moreover, the tendency of 
such reaches and asseverations to wither and recede when the 
community of accord is eventually not forthcoming is additional 
evidence of the power of this community as confirming agency. 
History is rightly interpreted as revealing the tendency of the free 
common acceptance and community persuasion to reassert itself, 
over and over, as the eventual determiner of what is or is not to 
be both product and process in human intelligence. 

The emergence of the community of perrsuasion thus as 
the ever-recurrent source of reliance in human thought may seem 
to be tautological. It seems to say that if all people believe a 
thing, that thing is believable; or if all people depend upon a 
finding, that finding is dependable. Perhaps the very obviousness 
of this phenomenon is involved in man’s prevailing neglect of 
it when he thinks about thinking. The race somehow has long 
tended to find alternatives to direct recognition of the role of the 
common persusasion. There has been a presistent concern for 
locating the authority for human findings somewhere outside of 
and beyond the human persuasion of them. And yet this history 
reveals with equal force the apparently unavoidable and persistent 
reassertion of the human community’s persuasion of what is true 
or not true, right or wrong, morally good or not good, while that 
which the gods sanction and authorize always eventually must 
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change to meet this human persuasion. If we could thoroughly 
undersand what causes people so chronically to find substitutes 
that by-pass this reference and recourse to the persuaded com- 
munity, we would have a profounder understanding of the need 
for “eternal vigilance” in preserving and promoting the foundation- 
al practice of democracy. Partisan advantages, distrust of other 
people, entrenched privilege and control, impatient greed and 
even impatient good, are just a few of the conditions which 
induce persons and groups to establish specious community with 
the gods or with powers in worlds other than man’s native one, 
in order to push back the basic human claim itself to be the 
authority for what eventually for men is good and right and true. 

Now we might continue just to take for granted this human 
community-authority, and pursue the things to which the com- 
munity does give standing and sanction. We might forego any 
deliberate attention to the nature of the community process thus 
implied. But I believe this is neither necessary nor advisable. 
Attention to this “tautologically” conceived community involve- 
ment may be justified as a dreadfully needed emphasis. The rising 
insistence upon the public right in what is decided by individuals 
and by groups today makes us look carefully at the way we make 
these decisions. If the dynamic common persuasion is so obviously 
the point of reference in intelligent human effort, we had better 
make this a vital part of the language we talk, an important touch- 
stone in what we conclude and in what we plan or decide to do. 
I have written in other papers of the dynamics of community 
persuasion and commitmeni; of the time dimension within it; of 
freedom as its only guarantee, There is endlessly more to say and 
write about it — about the problems that arise in its pursuit; the 
cultural, economic, moral, legal, political, psychological and 
spiritual reorientation which it requires; and about the drags and 
deadlocks in educational thought and practice which await the 
release that can come with its realization.® 

An implication of our persistent urge to “tell it to others” is 
the sense that what and how we think have their vital resources 
and their fulfillment in community. This fulfillment in a particular 
case may come soon or late, or only in part, or not at all. And such 
is indeed the range of the possible destinies of individual ventures 
in the communizing medium of thinking and judging. The need 
for support in the common persuasion is always present, What we 


6A number of useful references closely pertinent to this and other points 
have been omitted from this paper, which is a tentative and experimental presentation. 
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do thus implicitly in thinking should be more explicity and more 
definitely an active goal and conscious directive in how and what 
we think. Everything about thinking except the unique shapes 
of its individual ventures is inherently and prospectively com- 
munized, Why not bring this character into realization in studied 
practice? Why not adopt a deliberate and an habitual aim to get 
through to the real and the eventual participators and sharers of 
our thoughts? to avoid at every possible point the short-cuts and 
diversions from this purpose? to think always and to structure 
thinking as a process with increasing awareness of the claims of 
the free community persuasion upon our findings and within the 
way we make them? to reject any arbitrary exclusion of the mem- 
bers of the potential community from active participation and 
to cultivate every possible facility for making the mutual con- 
frontation free and competent? This is what happens in my own 
orientation when I permit free rein to awareness of the ineluctable 
involvement of thinking in the dynamics of community persuasion. 
Community of persuasion is apparently men’s only basic 
of assurance in their judgments. They will say, of course, that a 
finding is established as valid because, in the process of arriving 
at it, valid generalization and rules (logical, methodological, 
systematic were carefully observed. But this body of generali- 
zations in turn has its settled character in that it has met with 
the sustained accord and commitment of the same community. 
We seem never to escape this condition; the only eventuality in 
the regression from accord to further accord is still some further 
accord held by the people concerned — something to which no 
one can help assenting — the common “can’t helps.” Persons’ 
speculations and imaginative constructions of what may be be- 
yond that of which currently there is common persuasion are 
ventures, very human ones, for which a desirable human, social 
order will permissively and encouragingly provide. Without these, 
change for the better would be only accidental. But along with 
these, men still find their surest criterion of what may be de- 
pendably taken as ground for stability in belief and conduct to be 
the eventually unfailing common persuasion of free observers. 
Where this common does not exist, we must conclude that that is 
just where we stand on the matter that happens to be at stake, 
The most noteworthy instance we have today of this pursuit 
of confirmation through achieved common persuasion is presented 
in the ways of science. One wonders why this has not been more 
in men’s awareness. The very conception of freedom of observation 
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and report, upon which science builds, is testimony to the crucial 
role of community in establishing its findings. The race has learned, 
if indeed slowly, that no one of its members and no self-appointed 
group of them can finally settle, for all the rest, what is to be held 
as correctly observed and concluded. Special abilities and compe- 
tences may make some members into trusted leaders, but not 
into eventual substitutes for the rest. This is not just because 
the rest have self-pride. It is rather because there is ever the 
possibility of a different orientation and a different observation. 
The marvel is that people do thus, with freedom to observe and 
speak, come to conclusions upon which no member among all 
known members any longer sees or speaks differently. Scientific 
method loses its character forthwith when it deviates from this 
reliance upon openness and freedom. The achievements in science 
are testimony enough to the power of this free community to 
substantiate man’s understandings of the medium in which he 
lives, and to give him almost unlimited confidence to press on to 
further knowledge and controls. 


Vv 
Faith in free community a most 
basic result of science 


The boons that have come to man with the development of 
science must include most prominently this realization that he 
can depend upon free men’s common persuasion, as upon nothing 
else in his experience, to check and confirm his judgements; to 
liberate and empower him in the exercise of his personal resources 
for growth and development; and to bring him as close as he can 
come to a dependable understanding of his world and of himself. 


Just to have community with one’s people seems seldom 
to be a sustained and active goal in itself, but rather the quest is 
to have something in common with them. The former without the 
latter would be hollow indeed, even if it existed at all. The latter, 
as I have indicated, is the very core of becoming stably, satis- 
factorily and intelligently human and personal. Things in their 
relations with each other are the objects of scientific study, while 
the objective of such study is to secure the understanding and 
confirmation of these objects through the freely communized 
sharing and acceptance of them as denoted and described. Our 
too prevailing custom is to keep our attention preoccupied with 
certain limited objects of study, confirming our research activities 
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through the techniques and devices known to be dependable in 
dealing with such objects. We are concerned with objects, while 
only casually attentive to the community persuasion, which alone 
can confirm our observations of them. The latter is merely assumed. 
It is embodied in the more settled principles and techniques, but 
forgotten as an essential aim in thinking. The consequences of 
this are, I believe, becoming more serious every day. For pre- 15 
occupation with certain kinds of objects and their specially-focused 
techniques can be maintained only by withholding attention from 
other objects for which techniques and appropriate principles are 
not ready at hand; other objects, that is, which invlove the com- 
munity in relationships not yet provided with ways of achieving 
dependable common persuasions. It is evidently dangerous in to- 
day’s world to continue so relentlessly to deal only with such 
objects as we can thus work upon, and so persistently to neglect 
relationships in which the race has dire need for dependable 
findings and techniques. A sobering, dramatic case of this one- 
sided approach is the release of the energy of atoms without the 
attainment of ways of mobilizing and implementing the comunity’s 
intelligence for dealing with involvements into whch this plunges 
us. 


It is true that science is community-steeped and community- 
confirmed, and that its operating principles and techniques are 
persuasions of the community, but the dimensions of this com- 
munity are strictly limited, It is dominated by the urge to exclude 
from its operations the relations in which observations are most 
simple and most readily agreed upon, such, for instance, as physi- 
cally present ones, and as relations for whose denotation language 
and other symbols can be limited to those with the most strictly 
confirmed and sharply descriptive meanings. In this way science, 
for its selected objects, achieves in a high degree the sanctions 
that can come only through community. It realizes community of 
persuasion by means of deliberate restriction both of its objects 
of study, and of the range of active human concern with these 
objects. So long as concentration is thus restricted, the extension 
of the range of human concern that is to be included in our 
research disciplines will continue to be only incidental, only a 
by-product of our dominant lines of effort. 


I believe this predicament is in some large part a consequence 
of conceiving human intelligence in only one of the functions in 
its character. Its proper aim is advancement both in accurate obser- 
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vation of the particular objects with which it deals and in the 
inclusiveness of the human concern with such objects. The former 
will be adequately achieved only as we give more priority of 
attention to the latter, There is ground for urging that the day for 
avoiding this change is rapidly passing; that priority should be given 
increasingly to the claims of the human community both in se- 
lecting and in treating the objects to which we give special at- 
tention. We should be governed less by just what we can handle 
and more by what we should handle in disciplined intelligence. 


7 

Likeness and difference between 

scientific and normative functions 

The setting for the change in focus thus indicated is found 
in the underlying meaning of science. Nagel says “To 
many ...the ideals realized in the enterprise of science are also 
the ideals which are indispensable to the successful operation of 
free men.” These ideals, be it noted, are not the techniques and 
operational principles of science, They are only represented by the 
latter, appropriately to its limited kinds of pursuit, but they are far 
more inclusive in their bearings than this. They include regard for 
individual persons, devotion to freedom, exaltation of integrity, 
belief in openness of mind, reliance upon a dynamic human 
authority and the corresponding reliance upon the common per- 
suasion of free men wherever they feel the need to get as far as 
they can toward settled understanding of the true and the good. 
It is these great normaives in the human tradition that must be 
intended when it is said that the ideals of science “are also the 
ideals which are indispensable to the operation of any society 
of free men.” What is achieved in the principles of science is a 
fairly settled implementation of these great normatives for dealing 
with certain of the objects of our interest, objects which have been 
confined within the boundaries in which people do readily and 
with relative ease arrive at the community of persuasion which 
gives assurance and authority to observations. 

But a deeper business of intelligence is to advance the cover- 
age and operation of the great normatives. It is not just to pursue 
their operation where this is easy, or already implemented, or 
most convenient, but to develop operational principles and tech- 
niques in relationships where these are not now available in 
dependable forms. To put this in another way — if the community 
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of persuasion is our most dependable resource in the establishment 
of principles of intelligent procedure and conduct, what does this 
mean in types of human relationships and understanding that are 
crying loudly for discipline today? What principles of procedure 
and techniques will best mediate these great human claims in 
ever present moral choices and public or personal policy formu- 
lations where today we find ourselves at such a loss? Must we be 
resigned to unlimited fumbling and unguided groping, or, on the 
other hand, may we not achieve more dependable principles of 
thinking procedure and techniques for realizing the large human 
good in these very situations? 


I am urging that recognition of and service to this dynamic 
forward movement of the common persuasion, while always the 
implicit business of intelligence, calls today to be given express 
priority in our efforts to be intelligent. When we do this, there 
will appear a new kind of venture upon settling what problems 
and types of problems are important in research and upon finding 
principles for their treatment, principles not yet formulated for 
our reliance. 


This is a normative task. In the method of science this 
normative task has already been far advanced. So much is this 
the case that most of current scientific research is carried on with 
the implicit assumption of some of the race’s most general moral 
community persuasions, for these are embedded in existing 
principles of procedure. They are taken for granted. But when 
we are forced to think more of what is important to study, and of 
relations in which the great human ideals are not yet effectively 
operative, as for instance in connection with judgments of choice, 
policy, or decision, we cannot take the operative principles for 
granted, They are a focal subject of study. We need to develop, in 
far wider ranges of responsible intelligence than heretofore, de- 
pendable principles of procedure which will preserve, mobilize, 
capitalize, progressively correct and articulate for practice the 
greater and more persistent ideals which man has evolved. 


In brief review, I have emphasized: (a) that the community 
persusasion dimension in thinking is denotable as both integrally 
and implicitly a part of all responsible thinking and as a dynamic 
moldng force in the development of the thinkng characters of 
persons and of the goals, ways, means and outcomes of their 
intellectual efforts; and (b) that a prime task of modern thought 
is to bring the focus of its more prevailing, deliberate efforts over 
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upon the fuller incorporation of the community persuasion in 
choosing and treating the problems with which it deals. 

I suggest to educators that we join in this task with whole 
heart, for our function makes it more strategic than any other I 
can now imagine. Consider, for example, how a fuller conception 
of the community dimension spurs and equips us to examine the 
meaning of character in persons when we engage in the promotion 
of intelligence. This has been illustrated to a noteworthy degree 
in what we call the community of the scientists, especially of the 
physical scientists. The realization of community responsibility 
has been wrought into the operational principles and techniques 
of the major steps within any one of the physical science disci- 
plines. As I have pointed out before, this has been achieved by 
limiting the objects and purposes of thought to those in connection 
with which we can assume, as commonly settled and held, the 
normative community which these principles serve and represent. 
thus the personal character of the scientist does reflect and serve 
a great normative community but only in connection with a limited 
dimension of thought and judgment. As scientists they did not 
conceive and develop the great normative ideals and principles 
which in their special functions they represent and serve. We have 
to think and act thoughtfully in other dimensions, most notably 
in those in which we are normatively engaged, engaged that is, in 
settling what in the midst of actively unsettled community inter- 
ests and claims, it is better to do. In the physical sciences, what 
is better to do has already been largely decided upon, and the 
chief occupation is to work out ways (techniques) for doing it. 
In normative problems, however, what is important and_ better 
to do is just the thing to be settled. We do not know at the un- 
settled moment what the great, common human normatives, ideals, 
principles, do call for in the cases that are being resolved. Operative 
principles for proceeding to settled conclusions are not ready at 
hand and are not a settled part of the characters of most partici- 
pants, These principles require to be worked out. This problem of 
method is one which must be tackled as such: to find and work 
out what will effectively incorporate in our judging the claims of 
the human community as these are represented in great moral 
normatives when we deal with the competing human interests of 
a present case. 

When the physical scientist thinks, he thinks as of, and to 
his fairly well-established scientific community and its claims. He 
thinks as community; the community is in his character as thinker. 
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What is sorely needed today is that, in our normative choices and 
decisions, we shall also think as community-wrought, conditioned, 
directed and qualified; that there be deliberately conditioned 
community persuasion in our characters as we think and not only, 
dangerously, afterwards. It must be in our ways and techniques, 
our purposes, goals and expectations. 

I admit readily that some such development of community- 19 
conditioned character and procedure has been going on through 
the race’s history, but it has been sporadic, groping, often fumbling, 
most usually unthorough and unorganized. My proposal is that 
this function should become deliberate, organized, and promoted 
as a part of disciplined human character and intelligence. This 
is not futile speculation if it is reasonable to hold, as I have in this 
paper, that the community persuasion is a denotable aspect of 
thought, subject to analysis in its conections with all other note- 
worthy aspects of thought’s dynamic processes and thus capable 
of benig made, as it deserves to be, an integral part of our methodo- 
logoical and educational conceptions and purposes. 

We all have the obvious task today of shaping conduct, as 
never heretofore in any such degree, to increasingly complex, 
demanding, expanding and _ self-conscious human moral com- 
munities. We have been tackling this task with mental characters 
conceived and schooled in patterns of discipline that have lacked 
any adequacy of conception or emphasis in precisely this com- 
munity dimension of their functions. I am proposing that this is 
neither necessary nor any longer safe or tolerable. I see nothing 
save long-enduring, inadequate habits to keep us from direct and 
sustained effort toward reconstituting our modes of thinking to 
include this dimension, and toward schooling ourselves, our own 
and the mounting next generations, in the mental character which 
becomes thus feasible and so timely and imperative. 


vil 

When we judge what is important to do 

Usually method is conceived in relation to means, with the 
ends taken more or less for granted. It is an essential part of the 
position here proposed that this usual practice has seriously 
neglected the integral involvement of the means with the ends 
or purposes in thought, and that this neglect has resulted largely 
from what I believe to be the temporary success attained by 
limiting the thoughtful cultivation of community persuasion to 
areas in human concern and observation wherein the moral 
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normatives and their appropriate bearings are well-settled and not 
in the focus of attention. When, however, this restriction is re- 
moved and the task becomes one of formulating the principles for 
incorporating the requirements of the greater normatives into 
situations not thus defined in purpose and settled in techniques, 
the problem of method remains only in part the same while in 
part it becomes significantly different. It is the same in that it is 
bent upon anchoring its findings in establshed community of 
persuasion; it is different in that it is engaged in determining 
what it is humanly important thus to establish. In the restricted 
practice the thing that is important to do has been fairly well 
established; it is concurrently not in question. In general, this 
important task is to get the facts, depersonalized, by techniques 
that have been worked out for types of particular cases, cases that 
are amenable to such treatment. When the emphasis shifts to 
concluding and stating what is important to do, our appeal to 
the community persuasion of what is important becomes the focus 
of attention and effort. The effort is not just to get the facts, 
which we have learned pretty well to do, and which we have 
concluded it is important to do, but to formulate community- 
anchored and community-charactered courses of choice and action. 
In this effort we do still, as in the restricted function, depend 
upon make operative the moral normatives, but the findings sought 
are not just the facts but the most adequate purposes possible, 
and the operative principles we seek are those which we can 
formulate and depend upon to incorporate the maximum possible 
community (moral) character and support in such findings. So 
when principles of method are sought here, it is the latter kind that 
are intended, those which advance the expanding human claim 
upon what we conclude is important to do. 


I have been proposing that such principles of method will 
become available to us when we search for them within dynamic 
of the community of persuasion, with the recognition that com- 
munity thlus realized is the eventual condition of adequacy, 
dependability and importance in the judgments and choices we 
make. And assuming this to be the nature of our task, I am sug- 
gesting that we make a deliberate and eventually a systematic, 
effort to locate, identify and formulate ways in thought and 
procedure which are found more dependable for achieving this 
free community persuasion, ways which will serve as guides and 
directives in the greatest possible number and variety of situations 
calling for normative judgments, 
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Foundational principles; 
not just procedures 


A first recourse in this effort might be to note, enumerate, 
classify and examine as far as possible the procedural devices 
which man has hit upon and employed for improving normative 
choices and decisions, e. g. judicial (court) procedures, legislative 21 
guides and safeguards, Roberts’ Rules of Order in group deliber- 
ation, and — less, formally — thousands of maxium, sayings, 
proverbs, etc. covering typical occasions of normative judgment. 
This is an important resource and should be made increasingly 
available to us by a variety of studies and reports, But the need 
for a still more searching study becomes quickly evident as one 
examines such procedures and devices. The principles within 
thinking to which I am asking attention are located in strategic 
operations of thought and character that give rise to the need for 
all such procedures and give foundational meaning to them when 
they are examined. The learning of rules and their observance in 
conduct is by no means unimportant, but it tends proverbially to 
become inadequate when deeper human values are at issue, often 
the very values which the rules and procedures were originally 
conceived to serve, and, perhaps still more often, values which 
have come from new experience, appreciation and knowledge of 
the conditions of human good. 

Men have often had to probe for the understanding of this 
deeper source of guidance in human conduct. When rules and 
observances have become seriously pharisaical, the prophets have 
sought to lead peoples to some deeper source for direction toward 
human good. Great examples of this have been the plumbing of 
the depths of reason, conspicuously by the Greeks; the god-head 
of justice and law, conceived and exalted by the Hebrews; the 
practice and exaltation of love, most effectively by Jesus and 
the Christians, and, in less otherworldly ways, by humanist 
believers; the identification and promotion of creativity, especially 
by more modern prophets; and other lesser proposals which single 
out other noteworthy phenomena which elicit good will within 
our human experience of motivation and exalt them into status as 
the determiners. Even when we can say and feel with poignancy 
that “the greatest of these is love,” the pitfalls of panocea-thinking 
are soon in evidence. For with love, as with all general normatives, 
we have always to ask what it most typically means, I am asking 
what these great normatives mean in terms of the ways in which 
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we think and judge. And I trust that I am not yielding to the 
panacea urge when I venture to say that the answer to this 
question may be found within the dynamics of free, community 
persuasion. The error in sorting out and exalting exclusively some 
one or more of our denoted phenomena within this dynamic 
process is that we then substitute a finding within the process 
for the process itself, The latter, which, as we have seen, is the 
very medium and essence of thinking itself, underlies all such 
particular findings. It is by its very nature committed to letting 
experiencing human persons settle eventually, and by their free 
community of persuasion, what is good. 


If within this process some phenomenon, such as love, is by 
the common persuasion given first place in human motivation and 
conduct, let that be the case. But do not forget that it is adjudged 
the case by free human community and that this community in 
human freedom is still the more basic point of reference in all 
such choices. It is proverbial that no one chosen normative principle 
can be expected to settle all particular cases of issue; that such 
generalizations are often in conflict in the same situations. Under 
such conditions our goal is obviously within the more basic urge 
toward community persuasion and any immediate objective would 
be the realizable maximum possible of such free community 
within the present case to be resolved. It is infinitely safer to 
resort to the basic process than to try to force all aspects of the 
situation into the pattern of one aspect selected to be dominant 
and all inclusive. 


The amount of effective community persuasion which is 
incorporated in any particular choice or decision will depend upon 
the community persuasion as this is inwrought in the active 
characters of the judgers. This attainment in characters is achieved 
intelligently through identifying and promoting those ways of 
thinking and doing which are or will be found most to have free 
community sanction and commitment. So an immediate choice or 
decision is not merely the expression of an ad hoc community. It 
is rather the mobilization of the race’s achieved community as 
represented and active in the characters of the present judgers. 
Since this is the case, our task is to discover and state ways in 
which to further this process of general character attainment with 
special reference to its mobilization in thought in particular cases. 
I know of no other substantial approach to understanding and 
cultivating the basic normative intelligence which is required 
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when people confront their choices and decisions today or in 
any period. 

The distinctive thing in this approach to principles of method 
in normative judgment is its frank location within the dynamics 
of free human community. It makes no pretension of creating 
the community phenomenon. This is given. Indeed its very 
prevalence is at the basis of the hope we may have of getting in 23 
on the process to discover where it might yield to reflective at- 
tention. When we think at all, we are engaging in a career in 
common persuasion. Individuality of members does not negate 
this; it accents it. The individual finds his unique way in the 
medium of community meanings, discovering his very existence 
as a human person through absorption of these common meanings 
into the meanings which become the body of his own unique 
personal character. This co-development of his own reflective 
experiences with those of his fellows, the consequent vital striving 
mutally to shape the community persuasion and the unique 
structure of the individual mental character rightly constitute 
what we call thinking. This is the process to be denoted and 
analyzed in the search for principles of method, especially when 
thought is conceived in its fuller normative dimensions. 


An indicated step in this analysis will be “to ask the right 
questions.” I believe that the way has been prepared for this in 
some significant part by the foregoing statements in this paper, 
and in some earlier writings which have been preparatory to 
this. We can now ask of any instance of thinking, first generally: 


Does it incorporate an effective recognition of its vital 
involvement in the dynamics of free community persuasionP 


And, again, generally: 

Can the way in which this effective recognition is incorpor- 
rated be generalized to constitute a viable principle in 
thinking? That is, will the observance of this way within 
thinking, either at thinking’s earliest beginnings, or at any 
stage of its maturing, serve to increase assurance that judg- 
ments made will better than otherwise make effective pro- 
vision for the human (moral) community's vital involvement 
in the courses of conduct that issueP 


There will be other “right” questions to ask, but they will all be 
subsumed under these general ones which direct our whole effort 
at analysis. 
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IX 
Symbols as media of common persuasion 


The parents and others in immediate connection with the 
infant come quickly to stand for, to signal, for the child what they 
do that in any way affects his impulses to live, to feel good, to be 
active. He learns soon, also, to elicit these attentions by vocal 
and other physical expressions that have proved effective. All 
that thus comes into his experience is, in the early beginnings, 
largely reflexive conditioning. His actions are biologically directed, 
his learnings biologcally focused. But in this “primitive” relation- 
ship, persons (and things selected and shaped by persons) are 
wrought into the habitual structure of his being. These, of course, 
are in their own structures representative of a community of under- 
standings, beliefs, intentions and purposes. These all, in significant 
degrees become deep-set parts of the new individual, a process 
that is far advanced before he becomes reflctively selective, 
intentional and purposeful. He is community formed, habituated, 
conditioned, directed, before there emerges more than the merest 
adumbration of individual self-consciousness. The latter seems 
to come only with differentiations which in time are represented 
by the words “me, I, mine” in relations with “it, you, your, their.” 
And the groundwork for such developments has been laid before 
the beginner can join in the special denotations and generali- 
zations symbolized in the terms he thus comes to use. Concepts 
steeped in community persuasion and use come thus to shape 
the emerging new individual, and at the same time make avail- 
able to him the tools of reflective individual-other development, 
tools that free him to work out his own unique self-relations 
with the community in which he has already become an integral 
part. But this freedom is always within the dynamic process of 
community persuasion, never outside this process. Communized 
meanings denoted and coming to be denoted by communized 
symbols are the only medium in which reflective selves can be 
realized. 

This is a constructive way to think about thinking, for it 
locates the warm, fertile area of human experience in which are 
germinated the relationships that must be noted and generalized 
if we are to have viable principles of normative thinking. How- 
ever much the abstraction of conceptual practice may preoccupy 
us and make us under-emphasize the community character of 
what we do, it is possible to reveal and, T hope, to implement 
the persistence of this character throughout, The realization of 
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community is identified from infancy on wtih deep, natural satis- 
factions, cherished in the realizaton of common persuasion, a 
feeling only accentuated by the failure or delay of such realization. 
The importance of keeping alive the vital connection of thought 
with common persuasion cannot be over-stressed in our times. 
Here we have traced this connection into the germinating center 
of thought itself, to the inheritance and promotion of conceptually 925 
conditioned and directed ways of living and doing. I see no reason 
why we should not begin with the beginners to see what we can 
discover and generalize that will facilitate the community process 
in the earliest possible stages of their reflective development. 


The beginner very soon learns that what he does or says is 
subject to community approval or disapproval. At least in some 
part, he comes usually to participate in this approval or dis- 
approval of the thing done or said. He comes to expect and require 
that conduct, not only his own but that of others, observe these 
expectations and requirements. As these become a functioning 
part of his character, this character, in the same events, becomes 
integrally related within the freely persuaded community. This 
certainly is the pattern of growth. With all of its vicissitudes (for 
the process does not always run smoothly and the attainment of 
free common persuasion is far from always ready or complete) it 
is still what must be ever going on. As such it holds within its 
dynamic composition elements which we may denote, relate, and 
generalize as strategic for direction and control of the process. 


»4 

What is the maximum 

community of persuasion 

Do we ever arrive at any general normative principles or 
other general normative findings which are held and depended 
upon without serious exception? That is, are there relationships in 
whcih people have arrived at a complete, free community of 
persuasion? It is suggestive in this connection to consider how 
the physical scientist confirms or establishes his findings. He 
ventures a hypothetical solution to his problem and tries this out 
in the system of theory which is the body of his science, and if 
not blocked there he tries it out in the physical relationships 
where it must eventually be confirmed, if it is confirmed. Then 
he submits it to his fraternity of informed and skilled observers. 
They can review his theory and his practice. T hey can critically 
retrace, repeat what he did. And without restriction as to time, 
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they can go on as though the finding were sound and watch it 
in no end of relationships, alert to check its claim. Only after 
such a career of inspection and test do he and his fellow workers 
venture to act upon the belief as established for confident in- 
corporation in the system of their science. 

But much of the scientist’s ground for confidence is left 
unmentioned in such a statement of what he does. In the first 
place, he relies upon principles and techniques of procedure which 
he has inherited largely from his forerunners in the special field. 
These he does not have to establish. They have come to him al- 
ready established. And if we examine these principles and tech- 
niques we will find that they in turn have been conceived with 
the guidance of other, more inclusive generalizations upon which 
people have come to rely. Prominent among these are the general 
ideal of freedom from coercion in observing and reporting; the 
ideal of integrity in reporting; the ideal of respect for the mind 
of the individual person and for the community or common 
persuasion of observers; the ideal of objectivity of finding and 
its independence of personal bias; the principles of logic and 
of mathematics. Were it not for those general normative resources, 
science would be inconceivable and its methods an opportunistic 
hodgepodge. The two points to be emphasized now are (1) that 
community of persuasion in a very high degree does attend these 
normative generalizations upon which all science depends, both 
in process and in product, and (2) that the operative principles 
and techniques are the medium through which these great 
normative generalizations (ideals and broad principles) are in- 
corporated in the scientific treatment of particular or typical 
matters in hand. It is these basic normative reliances that make 
science possible, and we have no better evidence anywhere that 
such common persuasions are not only establishable but already 
significantly present and operative. 

If minds thus guided by the broad normative generali- 
zations, which constitute the forms of our broadest ideals can 
produce and have produced our principles of science, we do not 
break the course of a straight argument when we at least inquire 
whether, similarly guided, they can produce or have produced 
principles of method in judgments of practice, Science represents 
what the great normatives can do when mediated to judgments 
of fact. May they not make possible even a greater attainment in 
intelligent conduct when mediated through principles appropriate 
directly to judgments of practice? In both cases, the reliance is 
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upon the preferences which people, active and free, do eventually 
make. In the last analysis for any case of choice the people will 
express a choice which is deeper than their stated reasons alone, 
but which is represented as best they can in these reasons. Given 
time, freedom, responsibility and encouragement, they do come 
to common persuasions established as firmly as are those which 
make possible our science. And I see no reason why the same 27 
and similar great ideals may not come through to empowering 
forms in the guidance of practice judgments. Is this not what 
precisely did happen when the operative principles of a democratic 
government were given form by our nation’s founders? 


xl 

A course to follow 

I have faith that this course in the development of human 
intelligence has large potentialities, although it is only well begun. 
What seemed to burst forth at the crisis in our political career 
had centuries long been taking form in the minds of men. Even 
as with science, I see no reason why this area of development 
should not be entered upon deliberately and systematically. When 
the human ideals which constitute the heart of political democracy 
are examined, they are seen to be products of a way of thought. 
The great general normatives which bring recognition of free 
common persuasion with such influence and power into the ways 
of thinking which we call scientific method have operated simi- 
larly to empower people in what we call democratic choice and 
decision, except that in this latter direction efforts have been 
occasional, sporadic and crisis-conditioned. We have never, as 
a people, made an outright systematic effort to realize the human 
ideals which are mediated through deliberate attention to the 
role and the claims of the free common persuasion within what 
and how we think. Without this, individualism in intelligence is 
prone to be blind self-aggrandizement and self-deception. With 
it as our expressed and deliberate objective, general guides in 
judgment could be conceived and cultivated with intellectual 
respect. 

I may risk too much repetition, but for emphasis will say 
again that the operative principles and techniques centered in 
judgments of practice would not be the same throughout as are 
those in scientific judgment of fact, for the processes they would 
guide are in part different from fact processes. While the objectives 
in both processes are findings established in and by free common 
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persuasion, and while both embody implicitly great human-moral 
normatives, the fact process achieves free community of persuasion 
by restricting its concern to objects only insofar as these are inde- 
pendent of any personal preferences of observers and judgers. 
Thus limited, fact judgments do attain common persuasion, but 
they do it through non-personal conception and test. Practice 
judgments, on the other hand, must find commnity of preference. 
They cannot be non-personal. They improve, rather, as they 
become more impersonal, which in this setting means that personal 
preferences have not been excluded from the process but have 
been shaped mutually with those of the community members 
until, along with the persistent uniqueness of each, there comes 
about an accumulated community of preference. We know many 
things and are learing more things about the relation between 
types of overt procedure and group, interpersonal, and public 
choice and decision. These are of course useful but they are apt 
to stay on the surface of judgmental character until they can be 
identified with foundational principles of thought and deliberately 
incorporated in the way in which, from infancy on, we learn to 
think and judge. 

There are three levels of resource whenever we confront 
an unresolved matter of choice or decision. One is the situation as 
immediately present, a second is operative (practical) principles 
and rules for dealing with such situations and the third is the 
great general normatives or ideal principles of ourselves and our 
people. The second and third of these resources can come 
effectively into the situation to be resolved only as an active 
part of the characters of those who judge. How to conduct judg- 
ment so that the resolution of a present case will both be influenced 
by and advance the service of the common persuasions embodied 
in both the second and third levels of generalization is a field 
largely uncultivated by methodological studies. Especially on 
the second level are we beset by ambiguities. The prevailing 
tendency has been to try to extend the operative principles of fact 
judgment to implement all of the second level mediating functions. 
Where these will not apply, the usual reaction is to say either 
that there are no principles of method in normative judgment, 
or that we will just have to wait until sciense catches up with 
its complexities. This is a serious misconstruction of the judg- 
mental process, and remains a challenge to us. I have been sug- 
gesting the grounds for believing that there is a promising way 
toward resolving this confusion and impasse, This is to emphasize 
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the inclusive role of free common persuasion in judgment, to 
locate existing strategic instances of such community and to shape 
the principles of thinking, normative thinking pre-eminently, for 
advancing the role of this common good within the operations of 
human intelligence. 


Xil 
How may we detect the presence of community 
persuasion in the judging process? 


The foregoing sections of my paper should justify the 
affirmations which follow. These are set down as_ possibly 
manageable ways to locate the kind of principles of method 
contemplated. 


(1) The objective sought by principles of normative method 
is the incorporation of the maximum possible community of per- 
suasion in both the process and the product of normative judg- 
ments. 


(2) We need therefore to know how to identify the free 
community persuasion when it is present and operative in any case 
of judgment (process or product) and how to estimate the degree 
of community persuasion thus identified. 


In conncetion with (2), the presence and operation of free 
common persuasion in the formulation of a normative judgment 
may be seen in such phenomena as the following: 


(a) The active presence of the verbal symobolization of 
commonly held and cherished ideals and broad normative 
principles. 


This alone is of course only a suggestion of the actual 
operation of these principles in the decisions and choices being 
made. Lip service is only a nod toward the community persuasion, 
and it is thus only one of the symptoms of service to the community. 
It is very important, however, and certainly not to be discarded 
because it is sometimes false and shallow. Verbal symbolization 
is essential to adequate normative thought, but is never to be taken 
alone as evidence of the operating presence of that which is 
symbolized. 

(b) Accordingly, one looks next for evidences that there 


is effective effort to identify the thought in progress with the more 
established ideals and principles. This would be present in the 
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forms of analysis and of the logical relating of particular to 
general and vice versa. 


(c) In both (a) and (b) it is available to us to note and 
to estimate the presence of common persuasion in the meanings 
of conceptual tools and in the expression of logical relations. 
Terms in their meanings and logic in its characteristic operations 
are two of the principal media of the race’s community persuasion, 
especially when the terms and the logical relations are such as 
those cited in (a) and (b). These are strategic observation points 
in trying to see whether and in what degree there is free com- 
munity persuasion in a normative judgment that is in process. 


(d) Incorporation of and regard for available pertinent 
facts. For facts, as we have noted, are established in keeping 
with some of the community’s most settled and most cherished 
moral principles and ideas. Recognition and action upon this 
fact-medium of community is one of the chief resources for 
promoting free normative community, and (for present purposes ) 
one of the chief evidences that free community is present and 
operative in normative judgment. 


(e) The unquestioning commitment of the person involved 
to the content of the persuasion. This is genuine in the degree that 
the persons are free, informed, active. A live, active, but silent 
confidence is a surest sign that common persuasion prevails. The 
eventual test is acceptance and commitment after long, varied, 
uncoerced experiencing of a finding in its multiple connections 
of actual and contemplated consequences. 


(f) Beyond all such evidence and tests, and inclusive of 
these, and always more than these, is the largely unanalyzable 
whole of peoples’ experience with the decision or choice and its 
consequences. When this is predominantly positive and un- 
questioning, people resist critical analysis and inspection. Of course 
this can become a powerful block to needed change — but as 
such it is a good gone wrong. It is still a great type of good. Its 
presence in connection with any aspects of a case that is being 
judged is of utmost importance. It cannot be far from correct to 
say that a normative judgment starts when such a prior unanalyzing 
common commitment begins to be disturbed, and that the judg- 
ment ends fully only when a new state of unanalyzing commitment 
has come about. This is the status we covet for a particular matter 
at issue. As such it calls for keenness in detecting even its partial 
presence and its possibilities in a judgment under way. 
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Are principles of method 
normatively established ? 


All of the evidences noted above assume that the normative 
purpose is pervasive and dominant in finding and formulating 
principles of method. When a denoted goal is shown in its gy 
connection with the conditions which lead to it, this relationship 
is one that must be normatively established. The goal is a con- 
struction in human choice and preference. The conditions which 
lead toward the realization of this goal are also formulations of 
choice and preference. And when there is established a dependable 
general relationship between the goal and the condition of its 
achievement, this relationship is an achievemeint of choice and 
preference. I am staking my entire belief in the feasibility of such 
dependable generalizations of method upon the observation that 
people do establish such generalizations normatively. Were this 
not the case there would, for example, be no confident pursuit 
of fact in science for without its normatively established foun- 
dational ideals and operative general normatives there could be 
no scientific method. When therefore we seek operative principles 
of normative judgment we are not to be unduly disturbed by the 
charge that such normatives cannot be established unless their 
terms can be reduced to the depersonalized non-preferential forms 
appropriate only to judgments of fact in the physical sciences. I 
am proposing to the contrary, that normative generalizations can 
only be established normatively, and that as such they as truly 
represent what man experiences in nature, in connection with 
his own nature and that of his fellows, as do the generalizations 
of the physical scientist. 


For many minds, the principal obstacle to this normative 
approach to nature is imbedded in a prevailing and erroneous 
assumption regarding empirical science that its “facts” identify 
natural objects as they exist independently of our thinking; that 
since the method of establishing facts achieves this independence, 
this is the only dependable method of achieving knowledge of 
nature. The difference between this belief and the one with which 
I have been working will be familiar to many. As indicated 
earlier, the method of establishing fact, even when claiming to 
achieve findings of things as they are, independent of the thinkers, 
can be shown to be the product of minds furnished with implicit 
normative beliefs that are necessary to attaining fact judgments. 
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It can also be shown that any statement of a fact is ineluctably 
involved in the conceptual medium of the minds that make or 
receive the statement; that such statements are never independent 
of accumulated conceptual knowledge within the culture in which 
they are made. A fact is always properly a statement. That which 
constitutes it a fact is the community of observers in holding it 
to be so. It remains a fact only as long as the community thus 
holds it. The history of science only shows us that this is the closest 
approach we can make to establishing dependable knowledge of 
that which in nature is still beyond our statable factual attainments. 


I have been proposing thus that knowledge is always an 
interpretation of what we experience, and that what we experience 
cannot be confined to the phenomena which exclude preference 
and choice. We do experience the phenomena denoted in normative 
terms. And further, we can do interpret those phenomena and 
shape this interpretation in generalizations that can be depended 
upon. The usual claim that the depersonalized ways of fact 
judgment are the only ways to approach an established knowledge 
of nature is not tenable. We are just as truly empirical when we 
achieve community of persuasion in the normative functions as 
we are when the approach is to fact. 


The crucial variables are the manner and facility with which 
free community persuasion is established in cases pertaining to 
the two functions. Obviously the normative functions have 
suffered from lack in attainment of manner and facility, and 
also from distractions that have come from well-known short-cuts 
to power and order; some of them are cited above. I have sought 
to indicate some ways in which these effective means may be 
increased. One of these is to increase our ability to detect the 
presence of free community persuasion in the course of judg- 
mental action. Several types of evidence have been proposed, 


I believe all of these kinds of evidence are viable; that is, 
it is possible in connection with each of them and with all of 
them together to be apprised of the presence of free community 
in the degree that it is present. This is not an easy achievement, 
but it is an important one and a genuinely possible one. Insofar 
as it is so, we can move on with confidence to our next inquiry: 
What do such typical evidences of the presence of community 
persuasion imply as to the conditions of its attainment? What 


ways if pursued will lead to its realization in and through the 
process of judging? 
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XIV 
From foundational principles 
to principles of method 


I am using the term “foundational principles” for denoting 
such general formulations as those set forth in the foregoing 
sections of my paper. This allows us to keep an important dis- 
tiction between foundational generalizations and the ways of 
proceeding which will make these operative in the course of 
judging. This is important in that the whole character of method 
in normative judgment is embodied in a steady orientation to the 
free community of persuasion. No set of rules or procedures should 
be permitted to confuse, becloud, or preclude our active awareness 
of this central principle. 

Ways to advance toward community attainment are almost 
directly inferrable from the presence and identification of such 
community at realized levels of attainment. In (a) under (2) 
above, for example, it was proposed that active judgers should 
be versed in the language of the race’s ideals. In modern edu- 
cational circles, especially at the higher age levels, this sort of 
preoccupation is looked upon skeptically; it has been almost entirely 
spurned as a general practice. This negative attitude arises as the 
shallowness of lip service is condemned; as the pressure for 
scientific objectivity is maintained; as formerly prevailing ideals 
have come to be identified wth types of religious practice which 
have been brought into question by research and science; and as 
the social sciences have advanced upon the areas of subject 
matter covered by enduringly held ideals and moral principles. 
When people become more educated, they feel thus the clash 
between reason and piety. They avoid the latter as weak and futile. 
They no longer discuss openly, frankly and carefully the con- 
nections between what we choose to do and the moral ideals of 
our people. The result is naturally an increasing disappearance 
of this function from our accepted intellectual practices. We do 
not seek out the terms of general normatives and moral ideals 
nor give sustained and systematic attention to their meanings. 
It is a lost and neglected art, and there is serious need for its 
recovery. We have not been wise in our readiness to throw the 
whole function overboard just because it has not been well done. 

We need a viable language of the dynamic moral community. 
With all its faults and pitfalls, we still cannot make normative 
judgments adequately without it. We can achieve this language 
only by working at it and with it. Certainly there is a straight line 
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connection and continuity between the goal of community in 
normative judgment and the deliberate cultivation of the language 
of human ideals; and the health of this connection lies in the 
richness, pertinence and operational clarity of the terms and their 
meanings. This is not outside of thought and just to be thought 
about; it is rather in and of thought, almost enough to constitute 
a working definition of it. 

(b) But obviously the cultivation of the language of 
normatives, indispensable though it is, is not alone sufficient. 
Unless the words and their meanings have the power of effective 
direction within the conduct of judging, they become “sounding 
brass.” One of the surest ways to avoid this kind of result is to 
acquire such effective meanings by striving for community of 
persuasion in connection with actual issues in action and conduct. 
There is no more effective medium for developing responsibility 
in the use of language than that in which community of under- 
standing and purpose, in some significant degree, is a present 
necessity. The continuity of this function between earlier years 
in life and the community of persuasion as it may prevail in the 
years of adult involvements seems unmistakeable. It provides 
another strategic relationship to include among our available 
sources of general operative principles of method. 

(c) It would be a mistake, however, to hold that all 
responsible development of the language of normative judgment 
will stem solely from its use in actual concrete cases, There is 
need also for power in generalization, and in systematic logical 
analysis which can be acquired only with some degree of detach- 
ment from particular concrete cases. Not only is it necessary to 
identify a particular instance, that is, to relate it accurately to 
generalizations achieved in prior experience and reflection. It is 
equally essential to be able to work in the logical relations 
among generalizations. There is a large portion of the race’s 
communized knowledge and understanding and of its community 
discipInie of minds embodied in and medated to us through the 
principles of logic. One of the chief repositories of this attainment 
is in mathematics. But here again the symbols of mathematics 
are shaped for meanings which are sheared of all possible prefer- 
ential or normative denotation. Logic, however, is functional also 
in the relationships among the more inclusive meanings of nor- 
mative language. In this connection we are aided by the refine- 
ments of logic in fact judgments and in symbolic logic, but only 
aided. The latter alone are not sufficient for normative judgments, 
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For example, there is great need always for carefully relating such 
concepts as freedom, respect for the individual person, authority, 
coercion, justice, integrity, etc.; that is, for relating them to each 
other and to such intermediate operational principles as segre- 
gation, discrimination, free enterprise, suffrage, etc. We need only 
to say that this more abstract, general and systematic function 
can be carried on well or ill that we can recognize this difference 35 
and can improve our ability to make and observe distinctions 
between doing it well or ill. There are many slips and pitfalls 
of error in the pursuit of this function, many conscious or un- 
conscious abuses in it. But there is no substitute for doing it and 
doing it well. We do need meticulous refinements of terms and 
meanings, but these are not sufficient. We cannot rule out of the 
range of logical discipline the more ample normative meanings 
required for practice judgments. 

Here again is a line of connection and continuity between, 
on the one hand, what we do and can learn to do better and, on 
the other hand, attained community of persuasion in a current 
judgmental process and product. It is a strategic setting in which 
general operative principles can be formulated and made available 
to us. 

(d) Since preferences are an inherent part of a common 
persuasion of people, no conception of the method of its attain- 
ment and operation in judgment can be complete which ignores 
its involvement in qualitative meanings. The crucial importance 
of logic in such a method must not blind us to the fullness of 
qualitative sorting and merging of meanings which must constitute 
a genuine community of persuasion. Analysis of such a process 
only selects some relationships for emphasis in the quest of control. 
These can never be more than selected parts of the whole. Some 
such relationships have been found to be very strategic in judging. 
These include the logical relationships and the meanings of terms 
which enter into any formal aspects of the judging process, They 
will include anything which aids in structuring the common 
persuasion and its bearings in connections wherein it comes about 
or becomes effective. But there is always more in the process than 
analysis can overtake. 

This “always more” should keep us ever on the alert for at 
least two possibilities: First, as noted above, the false substitution 
of the emphasized part for the whole, thus impeding our provision 
for the potentialities of the latter. Second, the appearance of any 
means for tapping aspects of the whole process which have been 
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neglected in structuring thought within it. It is in this connection 
that I listen with much interest to those® who believe that the 
esthetic and creative aspects of experience can be symbolized 
and formalized sufficiently to be included in analyses of the 
judging process. They suggest both a discipline and a release of 
qualitative and creative thought. When such an addition can be 
made to the more usual emphases in analysis, we should thereby 
be enabled to find more effective controls in the qualitative 
movement of normative judgment, This again is an area in which 
to look for relationships of continuity between a thing that we 
can do something about and achieved community in the normative 
judgments we make. 


(e) I referred above to the scope of the common normative 
persuasion that underlies and accompanies fact judgments. Some 
thinkers have insisted that in view of this normative community as 
implicit in the pursuit of fact the latter is a sufficient way to 
achieve and establish any needed normative community. While 
this insistence is actually in contradiction with itself, it may still 
serve to indicate how important within normative judgments is 
the active presence of interest in and achievement of fact judg- 
ments, A most important thing about facts is that in their achieve- 
ment there are incorporated some of our most cherished moral 
normatives. 


As such, however, facts within the judgmental act are just 
important indicators. It is worthy of emphasis that a fact has no 
status in its own right separately from the normative context in 
which it is formulated and employed.? This becomes of utmost 
importance when there is a temptation to put the whole burden 
of normative community attainment upon the pursuit of facts and 
their interpretations, Kept in his perspective, then, hospitality 
to facts and active concern with their availability constitute one 
of our most viable courses in developing competence in normative 
judgments. We know a great deal today about getting pertinent 
facts. Learning to do this can come along from very early years 
into full maturity under worthy tutelage. We do not know equally 
much about their relations within the dynamics of judgments of 


; 8See articles by George Geiger and others in “John Dewey Centennial: A 
Special Section,” SATURDAY REVIEW, November 21, 1959. Also George Geiger 
“Introduction” and Francis T. Villemain and Nathaniel L. Champlin, “Frontiers for 


an Experimentalist Philosophy of Education,” in ANTIOCH REVIEW, XIX, No. 3 
(Fall 1959). 


9From a statement made by John Dewey in private correspondence. 
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practice. This is a strategic field for study and cultivation in the 
effort to formulate principles of normative intelligence. 


(£) “Quiescence” as a witness to the active presence of free 
common persuasion in the judgmental process was cited above. 
The term there used was “active silence.” “Quiescence” as a term 
has advantages. It more clearly implies the dynamics of judgment. 
The storm has been, but now a stage of calm prevails. The situation 
is not dead; it is alive in a strong, deep, undisrupted way. Quies- 
cence does not mean that the relationship that has been settled is 
no longer active in the operations of the judging, nor that it never 
comes into conscious awareness, but rather it means that the 
relationship, when it is so activated, is integrally associated with 
its pattern of resolution. There is a sort of equilibrium. In chemistry, 
equilibrium means an equalization of the movement of forces in 
opposite directions. Thus the equilibrium that comes in the inter- 
action of an acid and a base is active but balanced. This is sug- 
gestive of the kind of balance that comes in normative relationships 
to which the term “quiescence” is applied. There are present on 
occasion the impulses which would disturb it, but always also the 
impulses that re-equalize it. The condition is thus not a dead 
lump, but is rather a live center of potential and incipient but 
balanced activation, It is a receiving and sending center, wherein 
for the time that which would disturb is equaled by that which 
would resettle. 


To illustrate: The rule of law in our body politic is a 
general normative which is firmly in the free common persuasion 
of our people, Yet everyone knows of the impulse “to take law 
into one’s own hands” upon provocation. This usually just proves 
the rule. It does not basically disrupt it until infringement reaches 
very great dimensions, Scores of instances, both in legal and in 
general moral relations, would further illustrate the live and 
dynamic nature of the “quiescence” which attends our more 
settled normative principles. They are not really challenged at 
base; they are rather ruffled on the surface by impulse or by very 
occasional underhanded or direct defiance, and even herein are 
often honored in the breach. From this point of view it is clear 
to see that there are many occasions in current acts of normative 
judgment wherein the active presence of general normatives, 
quiescent though many of them are, become or may become the 
objects of awareness. In other words, the active presenece of 
settled and quiescent normatives may be observed in the normal 
course of judging and the effect of this observation is reassurance 
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at the very foundations of stability and power in the process of 
judging. 

The methodological interest in this connection asks: What 
ways in thought will, if practiced, keep functionally alive in judg- 
metal acts the race’s accumulated resources of quiescent com- 
munity persuasion? We can start at least by providing that the 
learner, at whatever age, shall have active experience with these 
resources. We can take steps that will (1) increase his possession 
of general normatives, inherited largely from the race through 
family and other associations, and his use of symbols denoting 
these normatives and connoting their community character as 
established, persuasively authoritative, and effective for identifying 
each its own kind in particular cases, and eliciting commitment to 
it as worthy of public and personal acceptance and promotion. 
Such symbols with their appropriate connotations will become 
an indispensable part of the conceptual equipment of growing 
minds; and (2) foster his experience in relating particular instances 
to the general normative in its dynamic quiescence and in having 
the latter serve thus as a guide in current particular cases of 
judging. 


XV 


Democracy as method in intelligence 


I believe it is demonstrable that free community of persuasion 
is the ultimate criterion of human judgment; that it can be shown 
to be necessarily so. In the divided world of today, it is possibly 
a foolhardy venture to propose that freedom is essential to any 
viable logic of thought; that to arrive at persuasions of what is 
good and right and true, or of what is better policy in human 
relations, without full awareness of the claim of the common 
persuasion of free people, can be shown objectively to be in error. 
There is thus a neglected objectivity in the principle of democracy. 
We do not rightly sit as helplessly as has been our wont in face 
of the claim that democracy is just another way of thinking and 
as such has no claim upon other peoples. This is no more correct 
than it would be to say that Lysenko’s theory is just another way 
of thinking about inheritance of acquired traits, and must be left 
at that. The necessary implication of democracy is that free 
common persuasion is the only source of corroboration of moral 
conclusion or choice as it is also the only source of corroboration 
of scientific judgment of fact. We have moved far toward realizing 
this in science. I am urging that we are wrongly holding back 
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from realizing it in our most crucial efforts to be intelligent — our 
normative judgments. We have been failing to take into account 
the only dependable basic point of reference in judgment and 
have consequently never developed an adequately forcused 
discipline of intelligence. In this paper I have been proposing 
that the way is open and the means partly at hand for us to 
correct this most serious shortcoming of our day. 39 

Those persons will be only partly correct who will say that 
particular practice judgments will seldom wait for such analysis 
as has been prescribed. For when judgments lag, or are paralyzed, 
or persistently produce disappointing outcomes, it behooves us to 
give to them precisely such analytical attention as has been 
proposed. In an immediate particular case, depending upon gaps 
of time within the case, something can be done if the judger or 
judgers are disposed and prepared for it. In the recent steel strike, 
the delay in decision provided much time and occasion for careful 
analysis of what was going on. All the way, from such long drawn 
out cases to those of only minutes, hours or days duration, there is 
usually some opportunity for currently pertinent analyses of what 
is going on and a study of wherein it might go on better. So one is 
compelled to conclude that failure to do such analysis and study 
is mostly a failure of preparation for it, of competence and confi- 
dence for undertaking it, and generally a failure of felt security 
and patience in doing it. The indicated emphasis therefore is upon 
preparation, confidence and competence and this in turn must be 
the product of increasing, dependable understanding of what it 
means to be thus prepared. It is and always will be true that the 
competence sought will have to be achieved and made operative 
largely within the judgmental characters of the persons involved. 
This can start in infancy and continue throughout persons’ lives. 
It is a basic essential of education in freedom. 
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